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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Register op the Colonial Dames of the State of New 
York, 1893-1901. (New York, MOMI.) 

Historical Collections of the Joseph Habersham Chap- 
ter, Daughters American Revolution, Vol. I. (Dalton, 
Ga., 1902.) 

This volume consists for the most part of reprints of the historical 
and genealogical questions and answers that had formerly appeared in 
the historical and genealogical department conducted by Joseph 
Habersham Chapter, in The Constitution, of Atlanta, Ga. These 
papers would have been valuable in [the hands of a well informed 
historian or professional genealogist, bat they were published and 
republished as they were, with all of their errors. That gives us a 
volume that will do incalculable harm. People will read this volume 
and accept the most absurd and inaccurate statements as history and 
all the reliable works of all time to come will never stamp out the 
wrong impressions. False as it is we cannot kill Weems's so called 
Life of Marion. In spite of incontrovertable records to the contrary, 
Mrs. Poyas's accounts of Governor Blake's children and the Land- 
grave Smith and other families are accepted as correct by the unthink- 
ing. One has only to compare the Capers records given in this volume 
to those given in this magazine for October, 1901, to find a proof of the 
unreliability of the former. 

Charles Sumner and the Treaty of Washington. By 
D. H. Chamberlain. A review of parts of an address by 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams before the New York Historical 
Society, November 19, 1901. Boston, W. B. Clarke & Co. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, April, 1902. 

Contains a copy of the treaty made "At a meeting of the principal 

Chiefs & Warriors of the Cherokee Nation, with John Stuart, Esqr , 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, &c, at Lochabor, So. Carolina, 

October 18th, 1770." 

The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, April, 
1902. 
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The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, April, 
1902. 

-Popp's Journal, 1777-1783, the first instalment of which covers 
seventeen pages contains this interesting entry, he being then in New 
York: 

"May 26. — Received news that Qenl Clinton had captured Charleston 
in South Carolina with Genl Lincoln, 6000, men, 200 cannon and 
many ships." 

A fac simile is also given of the first number ("den 6Mey. 1732.") of 
Philadelpisehe Zeitung., the first German newspaper published in 
America. "The enterprise, for lack of support, proved unsuccessful; 
for when the second number was issued, June 24, 1732, it was 
announced that under fifty subscriptions had been secured." It was 
published by "B.Franeklin in der Marck-strass, " and "L. Timothee" 
was its editor. The latter subsequently removed to Charles Town, 
S C, and revived The South-Carolina Gazette, which had suspended 
publication upon the 8th of Sepember 1733 in consequence of the death 
of Thomas Whitemarsh its publisher. The first number "Printed by 
L. Timothee in Church-Street" appeared "Saturday, February 2, 
1733-4", but with the issue of April 6, 1734, the printer's name was 
changed to "Lewis Timothy" and so it remained to the day of his death. 

Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, April, 1902. 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, April, 
1902. 

The West Virginia Historical Magazine, April, 1902. 

The Trinity Archive, Trinity College, Durham, N. C, 
March, 1902. 

The Genealogical Quarterly Magazine, Burlington, Vt. , April, 
1902. 

Acadiensis, St. John, 1ST. B., April, 1902. 

The American Catholic Historical Researches, April, 1902. 

Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, March, 
1902. 

Publications of the Southern History Association, March, 1902. 

Fifteen pages are devoted to "A Bibliography of the Women Writers 
of South Carolina", by A. S. Salley, Jr. This constitutes, by no 
means, a full list of books by or about South Carolina women. 

The "Old Northwest" Genealogical Quarterly, April, 1902. 
The Iowa Historical Record, April, 1902. 
Annals of Iowa, April, 190^4. 
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Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, January - 
April, 1902. 

Proceedings of the New-England Historic Genealogical Society, 
January 8, 1902 (Annual meeting). 

Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. XXIX. (Rich- 
mond, 1901.) 

Records and Papers of the New London County Historical 
Society, Part IV., Vol. II. (New London, 1901.) 

Reports presented at the annual meeting of the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society, Nov. 18, 1901. 

Bulletin Number 2 of the Association of Graduates of the 
United States Military Academy, January, 1902. 

List of Books, Pamphlets, and Maps received at the 
Library of the Department of State from July !, 1901, to 
December 31, 1901 — News Series, No. 24. 

Bulletin No. 61, second series, of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 

Monthly Bulletins for April, May and June of Boohs 
added to the Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, "Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 30, 1901. 

Proceedings of the United States National Museum, Vol. 23. 
(Washington, D. C, 1901.) 

The Sewanee Review, April, 1902. 

Prof. B. J. Ramage contributes the second part of his sketch of 
Hugh S. Legare. which is so marred by inaccuracies and so absolutely 
misrepresents the political history of South Carolina as to cause one to 
regret that the sketch was ever published and that the valuable 
manuscripts which were loaned to Prof. Ramage by a gentleman of 
Charleston might not have been put to better use. 

On page 168, speaking of Legare's career in the General Assembly 
of South Carolina in 1824, he says: "A firm believer in the doctrine of 
State Rights, he at first found himself on the side of the minority in 
the General Assembly. But the tariff acts of Congress were gradually 
transforming the politics of South Carolina and shattering the domi 
nant party, which was locally known as the party of consolidation. 
One of its prime spirits, strange to relate, was John C. Calhoun. It 
was Judge William Smith who organized the Crawford faction in 
South Carolina— the party of State Rights and strict construction— 
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and in 1825 succeeded in inducing the Legislatuie to pass the following 
resolutions:" Prof. Ramage then quotes the well-known anti-tariff 
resolutions of 1825 which wound up with the declaration: "That it is 
an unconstitutional exercise of power on the part of Congress to levy 
duties to protect domestic manufacturers." In a foot-note on the 
subject Prof . Ramage says: "In 1824 the South Carolina Legislature 
was still National. The report of the Priolean Committee denied the 
right of nullification, and cited the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court." 
(Of course he meant Prioleau Committee.) 

No student could examine the authentic contemporary records of 
South Carolina (such as the MS. journals of the Legislature, the pub- 
lished reports and resolutions and Acts thereof, the daily papers, MS. 
letters, diaries, and other contemporary writings, both published and 
unpublished) and honestly follow the examination with such state- 
ments as those. If Mr. Legare was "a firm believer in the doctrine of 
State Rights" in 1824, or even 1820. when he first entered the House, 
and there is ample evidence of the fact that he was, then he was not 
"on the side of the minority in the General Assembly." There never 
was a time in the history of South Carolina that the doctrine of State 
Rights was not in perfect accord with the views of a large majority 
of the people of the State. The doctrine was enunciated in the days 
when Nathanael Greene tried to dictate to the people of South Caro- 
lina, and it was in the debate on the bill for the relief of his army, in 
the Jacksonborough Assembly of 1782, that a member of the South 
Carolina Legislature declared: "A Cromwell is threatening a free 
people with a mutined army, trying to build up Congress on the ruins 
of State Rights." And had it not been for the magnanimity of Gen. 
Sumter, the then leader of ^the State Rights party in South Carolina, 
the prevailing sentiment of the people would have showed its power 
in that day, to the discomfiture of Gen. Greene. It came very near 
defeating the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1788, notwith- 
standing the fact that some its most ardent champions worked hard to 
have that constitution adopted And the doctrine still held its sway 
in 1824. If the South Carolina Legislature was "still National" in 
1824, then it was still "National" in 1825, when the first famous anti- 
tariff resolutions were adopted, for the same men still belonged to it, 
and those resolutions were framed by a special committee appointed 
by it in 1824. There hadn't been the slightest change in its make up. 
Could there possibly have been such a mighty change in the 
sentiments of the same men in one year ? The records show not. A 
majority of the members of the legislature elected in 1824 were 
of the Jackson and Calhoun faction of the Democratic party, and 
the only ground for saying now that they were any the less believers 
in the doctrine of State Rights than the men of the Crawford 
faction is the charge then made by the Crawford men as campaign 
thunder that the Jackson-Calhoun men were for consolidation. 
Knowing the sentiments of the people of South Carolina Dr. Thoma; 
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Cooper, a leader of the ''Radicals", in his famous campaign pamphlet 
entitled "Consolidation", tried to scare the peoplelof South Carolina 
into throwing over Calhoun and voting for Crawford, but our people 
trusted Calhoun and that their trust was not misplaced in 1824 
the succeeding years amply proved. If South Carolina "is not 
destined to become a Federal State" she cannot support Gen. Jackson, 
declared Dr. Cooper, for "his politics are not the politics of the State 
—for he supported to the utmost of his power a principle and a meas- 
ure wnich, from the very moment of party difference, has decidedly 
characterized the Federal Party." It was only a scare-crow in Craw- 
ford's interest. Henry L. Pinckney, editor of The Charleston Mercury, 
born an advocate of State Rights, showed by Dr. Cooper's own process 
of reasoning that Crawfoid was as much a "Consolidator" as Cooper 
had charged Mr. Calhoun wi th being. And it does seem a little strange 
that the General Assembly of 1822, which Prof. Ramage would have 
us believe was "National", should have selected so ardent an advocate 
of State Rights as John Lyde Wilson to be governor of South Carolina, 
and that Governor Wilson, in his message in 1824, should have 
cautioned the Assembly against the encroachments of the National 
upon the State government, and that The City Gazette, one of the 
leading dailies of the State, whose editor, John Geddes, Jr., was the 
son of that John Geddes who had been elected governor in 1818 by 
another of these "National" Assemblies, should have declared that 
Gov. Wilson's message on that question "expresses the feeling of every 
Republican and lover of his country and of the Constitution as it is" 
without having his statement challenged. And it also seems a little 
strange that Mr. Legare, knowing that his party was in the minority 
should have moved for the appointing of a special committee "to con- 
sider and report upon that part of the Governor's message which 
relates to the respective powers of the General and State Govern- 
ments" and then have refused the chairmanship of the committee, as 
he did, and have allowed it to go to Mr. Prioleau, who, Prof. Ramage 
would have us believe, was opposed to Mr. Legar^'s views. 

But Mr. Prioleau's views seem to have been in perfect accord with 
Mr. Legare's (and we could not expect them to be otherwise, for they 
were both elected from Charleston on the same ticket), for the report 
which his committee framed is about as strong a State Rights docu- 
ment as one could ,find outside of ;the Ordinance ol Nullification or 
that of Secession. It was not acted on at all at the session of 1824, 
but came up soon after the convening of the session of 1825. The 
Columbia correspondent of 2 he Charleston Mercury on Saturday, 
December 3, 1825. wrote (Mercury of 6th.): "The resolutions intro- 
duced during the last session by Mr. Prioleau, as Chairman of a Special 
Committee in relation to certain measures of the Federal Government, 
have on motion of Judge Smith, been made the order of the day for 
Friday, next." 

During the recess of the General Assembly Mr. Prioleau had been 
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made Recorder of Charleston and was not now in the House, so that 
Judge Smith pushed the report through to adoption. The report was 
published in The Charleston Mercury of Thursday, Dec. 15, 1825, and 
in the Reports and Resolutions of the General Assembly of South 
Carolina for 1825, and is nothing more or less than the famous Smith 
resolutions (so-called) prefaced by a statement declaratory of the 
doctrine of State Rights. 

In the Senate in 1824 Senator Stephen D. Miller of Claremont, subse- 
quently (1828-30) governor of South Carolina and United States 
Senator (1831-33), introduced the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That Congress does not possess the power under the Con- 
stitution to adopt a general system of Internal Improvement as a 
national measure. 

Resolved, That a right to impose and collect taxes, &c. does not 
authorize Congress to levy a tax for any other purpose than such as are 
embraced in the specific grants of power, and those necessarily implied 
therein. 

Resolved, That Congress ought not to exercise a power granted for 
particular objects to effect other objects ; the right to effect which had 
never been conceded. 

Resolved,, That it is an unconstitutional exercise of power on the 
part of Congress to tax the citizens of one State to make Roads and 
Canals for the benefit of the Citizens of another State. 

Commenting on these resolutions, the Columbia correspondent of 
The Charleston Courier said : 

"They relate to that part of the Governor's Message, which alleges 
usurpations of State Rights by the General Government — but as some 
of them are worded — they do not present the questions fairly at issue, 
and perhaps two of them are at least equivocal. " * * * " Gen. Wil- 
liams. Mr. Miller, Mr. Taylor, and others, are very eager and anxious 
to procure from this State, an expression of sentiment, hostile to the 
Act of Congress authorizing surveys, &. ; and Judge Smith will do all 
in his power to get the same result in the House." 

These resolutions passed the Senate on the 13th of December by a 
vote of 30 to 13. A significant feature of the vote was that Senator 
I'On, who had just been defeated for governor in this "National" 
body, voted against the resolutions. 

Besides this, a most pronounced set of ' State Rights resolutions, 
bearing on a message of the governor "covering the correspondence 
between the United States Government and that of Great Britain on 
the operation of a law of South Carolina respecting the ingress of 
persons of color", were introduced in the Senate in 1824 by Dr. John 
Ramsay, of St. Paul's Parish, and passed by a three to one vote and 
went to the House. They wound up: 

"Resolved therefore. That the Legislature of South Carolina protests 
against any claims of the United States to interfere in any manner 
whatever with the domestic regulations and preservatory measures in 
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respect to that part of her property which forms the colored popula- 
tion of the State, and which property they will not permit to be med- 
dled with, or tampered with, or in any manner ordered, regulated or 
controlled by any other power, foreign or domestic, than this Legisla- 
ture." (Mercury, Dec. 8th and 17th.) 

A Mercury correspondent, writing from Columbia said: "The only 
objection yet urged, is against the temper and language in which the 
resolutions are couched." This seems to have been the opinion in the 
House, for that body, upon the recommendation of Mr. Prioleau's 
committee, passed them in a "modified form". But the Senate, 
anticipating, perhaps, that false conclusions might be drawn by future 
historians of the "New South" stamp, refused to allow any modifica- 
tions, and so the resolutions failed because the two houses could not 
agree as to how they should be worded. 

Nor was this all; the Legislature of Ohio having memorialized the 
Legislature of South Carolina on this question, another set of resolu- 
tions were passed at this session practically declaring to Ohio that this 
was South Carolina's business and that Ohio must attend to her own 
business. 

From this evidence we must insist that the Legislature of 1824 was 
not "National" ; that Mr. Legar6 was not on the side of the minority 
when advocating State Rights ; that the dominant party of that day, 
which had ruled for a quarter of a century, was not in favor of 
"consolidation" or a strong centralized government— the tenets of the 
Federal party — and that it was not shattered at all but continued to 
win in all elections held in South Carolina for many years thereafter. 
Nor can we admit that the views of this dominant party on the ques- 
tion of State Rights became in any way transformed by the tariff acts 
of Congress. Whatever might have been the views of Mr. Calhoun 
and his followers on the economic questions of the day they were 
always unmistakably opposed to the gradual encroachments of the 
Federal on the State government ; they agreed with Mr. Jefferson that 
"a prevalence of the doctrines of Consolidation would one day call 
for reformation, ox revolution?' If Mr. Calhoun's letter of July 3, 
1834, to Robert S. Garnett, quoted by Prof. Houston in his Critical 
Study of Nullification in So. Ca. is not enough to satisfy any one of 
the consistency of Mr. Calhoun's position, then his speech of March 
10, 1838, in reply to Clay, and a dozen others we might cite, certainly 
should. 

But Prof. Ramage and Prof. Houston and a host of other late writers 
seem to have gathered their history from an article in Vol. XLIII of 
Niles' Weekly Register, pp. 127-128, which was nothing but a rehash 
of the ex parte statements of a witer in The Irishman (Charleston, 
S. C.) in 1832, a most abusive article written in the midst of the Nulli- 
fication turmoil from eight to twelve years after the events described 
had occurred and with little attention to facts. 
On page 171 the Southern Quarterly Review is called the Southern 
5 
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Quarterly and Stille's Poinsett is Stilles's "Poinsett". On 172 Legar6 
is called "minister to Belgium" when he was in reality "Charge 
d' Affaires at Brussels." On 176 Isaac E. Holmes is spoken of as 
"Isaac L. Holmes." On 178 the statement is made that the Southern 
Review "expired when Legare ceased writing for it," when, as a 
matter of fact, Legare was its proprietor and discontinued it when he 
went to Brussels. As there were already several other magazines 
publishing in Charleston he was doubtless unable to sell out. 

Acts and Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly of South 
Carolina, passed at the regular session of 1902. (Columbia, 
1902.) 

A List of the Publications of the United States National 
Museum. Bulletin No. 51. 

Parts N. and P. of Bulletin No. 39 of the United States 
National Museum. 

Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, No. 
9. (Charleston, S. C, 1902.) 

Contains minutes of the meeting held April 17, 1902 ; the annual 
address of the president of the Society; the address of Col. Richard 
L. Maury, of Richmond,Va. ; lists of the officers and members of the 
Society, constitution and by-laws. 



